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lincoln's 
Triplet  Epigram 


Three  Witnesses  Who  Heard  It  Used 
by  Its  Author 

LEWIS  CAMPBELL 

J.  J.  ROBINSON 

and  J.  L.  HILL 


You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 

time, 
And  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
But  you  cannot  fool  all   the   people  all 
the  time. 
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THE  FAMOUS  EPIGRAM. 


You  can  fool  all  the  people  some 
of   the    time. 

And    some    of    the    people    all    of 
the    time. 

But  you  cannot  fool  all  the  peo- 
ple all  the  time. 


Some  time  ago  a  communication 
signed  by  E.  E.  Pierson  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  famous  triplet  attributed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  appeared  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  appearance 
of  that  letter  has  evoked  a  widespread 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  The  aim  of 
the  Eagle  in  the  efforts  it  has  made 
to  trace  the  interesting  passage  to 
its  real  source  has  been  rewarded,  not 
with  any  report  of  the  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  use  of  it, 
but  with  the  personal  assurances  of 
several  individuals  who  heard  the 
speech  and  who  remember  the  utter- 
ance of  the  noted  and  telling  pas- 
sage: "You  can  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  you  can- 
not fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 


In  answer  to  an  "inquiry  on  the 
subject  addressed  to  E.  B.  Bentley  of 
the  Clinton  Public  of  Clinton,  111.,  he 
replies  under  date  of  March  23,  as 
follows: 

"I  have  made  frequent  inquiry  and 
am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the 
sentence  for  which  you  ask.  There 
are  those  who  heard  the  Lincoln  ad- 
dress and  state  positively  that  they 
heard  Lincoln  use  that  sentence.  I 
am  sending  you  the  testimony  of  J.  J. 
Robinson,  which  I  consider  quite  re- 
liable. Should  I  find  anything  further 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it. 

"E.  B.  BENTLEY." 

The  testimony  of  J.  J.  Robinson  re- 
ferred to  is  given  as  follows: 

"In  1858,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  spoke 
in  the  city  at  the  north  side  of  the 
courthouse.  I  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing and  remember  very  distinctly  some 
of  the  remarks  that  each  of  the  m?n 
made. .  Douglas  spoke  first  and  Lin- 
coln followed.  During  the  latter's  ad- 
dress, he  made  use  of  the  oft  quoted 
expression:  'You  can  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can- 
not fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time.' 

"In  the  course  of  Douglas'  address 
he  was  somewhat  sarcastic.  He 
charged    Lincoln    with    being    nothing 


more  than  a  saloonkeeper.  Lincoln 
evidently  forgot  to  answer  that  part 
until  he  closed;  for  he  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  he  arose,  saying 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  make  reply 
to  a  portion  of  his  friend's  address. 
'Mr.  Douglas  has  accused  me  of  con- 
ducting a  saloon  at  Springfield.  That 
charge  is  true,  but  while  I  was  de- 
livering the  goods  from  behind  the 
counter,  my  friend  Douglas  was  receiv- 
ing them  on  the  other  side.' 

"J.   J.    ROBINSON." 

Another  correspondent  writing  from 
Lincoln,  111.,  on  the  same  date,  says: 

"In  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th  inst. 
regarding  the  record  of  the  speech  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  will  say  that  I  have 
examined  the  files  of  the  local  news- 
papers and  interviewed  a  number  of 
the  'old  timers'  who  rememberel  Lin- 
coln, but  failed  to  find  any  evidence 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  used  th?  famous 
saying  attribute:!   to  him. 

"The  only  authority  that  I  could 
find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  use  this 
phrase  in  this  city  is  the  statement  of 
J.  L.  Hill  of  Fletcher,  O.,  who  claims 
he  heard  the  speech  and  remembers 
that  it  was  delivered  at  the  old  court- 
house square.  The  local  residents  in- 
terviewed say  positively  that  Mr.  Lin- 


coin  never  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
square,  although  he  made  several  in 
the  city.  None  of  these  ever  con- 
tained the  statement  referred  to,  so 
the  old  timers  say,  though  they  be- 
lieve that  Mr;  Lincoln  did  use  the  ex- 
pression." 

The  latest  contribution  resulting 
from  the  correspondence  is  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  Mr.  Pierson  of 
Kloomington,  111.,  under  date  of  April 
3,  in  which  he  says: 

"Bloomington,  111.,  April  3,  1905— 
Whether  Lincoln  was  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  utterance,  'You  can  fool 
all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time  and 
some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,  will  probably  never  be  posi- 
tively determined.  It  is  believed  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  used  this  ex- 
pression in  his  speeches,  although  it 
has  been  impossible  to  find  it  in  the 
speeches  as  crudely  reported  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  between  1850 
and  1800.  A  careful  search  of  the  files 
of  the  Pantagraph  of  this  city  and 
which  was  then  a  weekly,  does  not 
disclose  any  reference  to  this  expres- 
sion. Some  of  the-  speeches  delivered 
by  Lincoln  in  1858  were  reported  in 
voluminuous  form,  in  some  instances 
five  to  seven  columns  being  devoted  to 


a  single  address.  The  burden  of  the 
speeches  of  Lincoln  that  year  were  in 
reply  to  Doug-las  and  ridiculing  the 
position  of  Douglas  on  popular  or 
squatter  sovereignty,  then  a  groat  is- 
sue in      Douglas'  campaign. 

"E.  M.  Prince  of  this  city,  who  has 
been  a  painstaking  historian  of  Lin- 
coln, inclines  to  the  belief  that  such 
an  expression  was  characteristic  of 
Lincoln,  and  that  he  probably  used  it. 
It  exactly  described  his  belief  in 
Douglas'  insincere  and  deceptive  style 
of  arguments  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed Lincoln's  opinion  of  Douglas. 
Mr.  Prince  recalls  an  incident  which 
illustrated  Douglas'  utter  disregard 
for  the  truth  at  times.  During  the 
campaign  of  1858,  Douglas  addressed 
a  mass  meeting  in  Hinshaws  Grove,  in 
this  city,  and  Mr.  Prince  was  in  the 
audience.  John  Brown  had  just  then 
sprang  into  fame,  and  Douglas  gave 
Brown  a  scathing  arraignment.  He 
said  that  Brown  was  a  fine  sample  of 
the  'Black  Republicans,'  as  he  charac- 
terized them,  that  he  was  the  ring- 
leader of  a  gang  of  toughs  and  coun- 
terfeiters in  Tennessee  and  had  to  flee 
to  the  North;  that  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Massa  County  riots  after 
coming  to  this  state,  and  that  he  was 
a  reprobate  generally. 


"Nobody  replied  to  Douglas,  and 
every  one  in  the  crowd  excepting  a 
Mr.  Richardson,  a  merchant  of  Bloom- 
ington,  supposed  that  Douglas  was 
telling  the  truth.  Mr.  Richardson  was 
a  cousin  of  Brown,  and  after  the 
speech,  denounced  the  libelous  utter- 
ances of  Douglas.  He  said  that 
Brown  was  a  deacon  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  had  never  been 
guilty  of  a  single  one  of  the  question- 
able actions  referred  to  by  Douglas. 
In  fact.  Brown  was  known  as  a  man 
above  reproach.  He  was  a  cattle 
trader,  and  whenever  the  market  went 
up  a  few  points  Brown  was  always 
careful  to  let  the  stock  man  know  of 
the  advance  and  give  him  the  extra 
money. 

"Captain  J.  H.  Burnham,  who  has 
also  been  a  close  student  of  Lincoln, 
takes  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Prince, 
that  the  remark  was  characteristic  of 
the  man.  Captain  Burnham  recalls, 
bowever,  that  the  autobiography  of  P. 
T.  Barnum  appeared  about  that  time 
and  Lincoln  may  have  heard  Barnum 
repeat  the  same  expression  and  later 
used  it  in  his  own  speeches.  Captain 
Burnham  recalls  a  story  told  by  Lin- 
coln during  the  Douglas  campaign, 
which  it  is  believed  has  never  ap- 
peared in  print  and  which  was  told  to 


illustrate  Douglas'  squatter  sovereign- 
ty policy.  The  story  was  about  as 
follows: 

"  'A  man  went  into  a  tavern  and 
asked  for  some  ginger  cake.  It  was 
handed  to  him,  but  before  he  com- 
menced eating  he  asked  if  the  pro- 
pritor  had  any  cider.  The  cider  was 
Wrought  out  and  the  cake  handed  back 
untouched.  After  the  cider  was  fin- 
ished the  guest  was  about  to  walk  out 
without  paying.  The  proprietor  was 
amazed  when  the  customer  declared 
that  he  owed  him  nothing,  as  he  had 
given  him  a  ginger  cake  in  exchange 
for  the  cider!'  Lincoln  declared  that 
this  exactly  illustrated  Douglas'  spe- 
cious plea  to  the  North. 

"Perhaps  the  most  reliable  evidence 
supporting  the  claim  that  Lincoln  used 
the  expression  in  controversy,  comes 
from  Lewis  Campbell,  one  of  the  best 
known  pioneer  citizens  of  Dewitt 
County.  Mr.  Campbell  remembers  very 
distinctly  when  Lincoln  used  this  ex- 
pression. It  was  on  September  8, 
1858,  and  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
evening,  after  Douglas  had  finished 
his  speech.  He  says  that  Douglas 
reached  Clinton  in  a  private  car, 
sumptuously  fitted  up  for  those 
days.  Lincoln  came  unheralded  and 
alone.      While  Douglas  spoke  Lincoln 


sat  twenty  feet  distant.  Douglas  did 
not  recognize  Lincoln  during  the 
speech  or  after  it.  In  the  evening, 
when  Lincoln  spoke,  he  stood  upon  a 
dry  goods  box,  placed  against  the 
north  side  of  the  old  court  house  by 
Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
Campbell  says  that  Lincoln  used  this 
form:  'Judge  Douglas  cannot  fool  the 
ueople;  you  may  fool  people  for  a 
cime;  you  can  fool  a  part  of 
the  .  people  all  the  time;  but 
you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time.'  Then  further  along,  in  re- 
plying to  Douglas'  egotistical  speeclies, 
he  said  that  Douglas  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  passage  of  Scripture.  He  thought 
it  could  be  found  in  the  Mormon  Bible 
and  read  something  like  this:  'Blessed 
be  he  that  bloweth  his  own  horn  ami 
cursed  be  he  that  bloweth  not  his  own 
horn.'  The  Bloomiugton  Pantagraph 
devoted  but  a  column  to  the  speech 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  in 
this  column  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
expression.  The  editor  apologizes  in 
a  foot  note  for  the  limited  report, 
stating  that  the  foreman  had  declared 
that  there  was  no  more  room  in  the 
forms  for  a  longer  report. 

"Judge  Lawrence  YVeldon  of  Bloom - 
ington,  a  member  of  the  National 
Court  of  Claims,  is  also  confident  that 


Lincoln  used  the  expression.  Few 
men  now  living  knew  Lincoln  as  in- 
timately as  Judge  Weldon. 

"E.  E.  PIERSON." 

As  the  result  of  the  researches  of 
the  several  correspondents,  as  com- 
municated to  the  Eagle,  there  are  three 
witnesses  whose  personal  assurances 
are  based  upon  their  having  listened  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  heard  him  deliver  the 
phrase  which  has  passed  into  the  lit- 
erature of  the  nineteenth  century, 
never  to  die.     The  names  are: 

Lewis  Campbell  of  Dewitt  County, 
111. 

J.  J.  Robinson  of  Lincoln,  111. 

J.  L.  Hill  of  Fletcher,  O. 

The  allusion  to  Mr.  Barnum  by 
Fierson  may  be  dismissed,  inasmuch 
as  he  owed  his  belief  in  all  the  people 
being  fooled  all  the  time  as  a  legitimate 
enterprise.  In  connection  with  this 
correspondence  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  the  letter  received  from  Ezra  M. 
Prince,  secretary  of  the  McLean  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  Historical  Society: 

"Bloomington,  111.,  March  27,  1905. 

"Yours  of  the  24th  is  at  hand.  I 
wish  I  could  aid  you  in  your  search. 
The  phrase  you  mention  has  to  me  the 
mark  of  Lincoln's  mind.  All  his  ad- 
dresses, both  to  the  jury  and  the  pub- 


lie,  were  so  simple  in  their- structure 
and  phraseology  that  the  jury  could 
take  it  into  their  jury  room  and  the 
public  to  their  homes.  That  was  a 
groat  source  of  their  strength  and 
effect. 

"We  have  not  the  'Lost  Speech.'  The 
humor  probably  grew  out  of  the  book 
we  published  commemorative  of  the 
convention,  May  29,  1856,  when  the 
'Lost  Speech'  was  delivered.  Whit- 
ney had  published  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine what  he  said  was  the  'Lost 
Speech.'  made  from  notes  taken  by 
him  at  the  time,  but  as  General  John 
M.  Palmer,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
vention in  1856,  said  to  me  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  the  reproduction  con- 
tained a  great  deal  more  of  Whitney 
than  it  did  of  Lincoln.  In  our  book 
we  say  of  the  'Lost  Speech'  that  we 
still  consider  it  lost. 

"It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Lincoln  prob- 
ably said  it  of  Douglas'  'popular  sov- 
ereignty' doctrine.  Lincoln  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Douglas  would  cheat  either  the  North 
or  the  South  by  it,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple would  finally  see  it  and  defeat  him, 
as.  in  fact,  they  did;  in  other  words, 
that  Douglas  could  fool  the  people 
part  of  the  time,  but  not  all  the  time. 

"I   hope  you  will  find  the  origin  of 
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the  phrase   and  regret   I   cannot  help 
yon.     Sincerely  yours, 

"EZRA  M.  PRINCE/' 

There  has  not  been  any  attempt 
made  to  unduly  elaborate  the  subject 
of  this  inquiry^  and  the  facts  so  far 
as  ascertained,  and  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining them,  are  simply  put  on  record 
as  compactly  as  practicable.  It  may 
interest  readers  to  learn  that  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
have  co-operated  in  conducting  the  in- 
quiry involved  in  the  proving  of  Lin- 
coln's right  to  the  credit  of  coining  and 
formulating  an  ever  memorable  phrase. 


MR.  J.  L  HILL'S  STORY  IN  TES- 
TIMONY. 

A  POSITIVE  STATEMENT. 

[From    the    Brooklyn    Daily    Eagle,     Saturday, 
May   13,    1905.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

I  received  a  marked  copy  of  your 
paper  of  April  17,  where  I  am  referred 
to  as  one  who  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  use 
the  famous  words  quoted.  (Let  me 
substitute  "may"  for  "can.")  "You 
may,  or  it  is  possible,  to  fool.all  the 
people  some  time,  and  you  may  fool 
some   people     all   the   time,   but     you 
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cannot  fool,  all  the  people  all  the 
time."  Lincoln  said  it,  for  I  heard 
him.  I  stood  close  to  him.  and  could 
not  be  mistaken.  My  memory  is 
good.      I  was  a  teacher  at  the  time. 

Why  talk  about  the  "lost  speech?" 
Hundreds  of  speeches  of  great  men  of 
that  day  were  never  published,  and 
why  should  this  one  have  been  more 
than  others?  I  doubt  if  mere  was  a 
reporter  present.  Short-hand  had  not 
come  in  yet.  There  was  but  one  paper 
published  in  the  county— the  Lincoln 
Herald.  Here  let  me  say,  to  correct 
one  of  the  witnesses,  that  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  never  spoke  together  in 
Clinton. 

I  believe,  if  I  had  the  time,  I  could 
reproduce  the  principal  parts  of  Lin- 
coln's speech  at  that  time.  He 
spoke  without  notes;  but  much 
of  what  he  said  is  found  in  his  re- 
corded debates  with  Douglas.  With 
prophetic  words  he  warned  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  North  of  the  un- 
righteous encroachment  of  the  slave 
power;  the  cry  of  "peace,  peace,  when 
there  was  no  peace";  that  the  whole 
contest  on  the  part  of  the  South  and 
Judge  Douglas  was  to  legalize  slavery 
in  the  territories. 

He  made  use  of  this  frustration: 
"When  you  see  the  different  parts  of 
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a  building— sills,  framed  by  Franklin, 
posts  by  James,  braces  by  Rodgers, 
rafters  by  Stephen— all  fitted  together 
in  a  complete  building,  with  nothing 
lacking,  you  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  different  workmen  had  a  perfect 
understanding  before  the  work  com- 
menced and  so,  with  the  Missouri 
compromise,  by  which  Missouri  was 
made  a  slave  state;  then  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  which  made  slave-catchers 
of  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
North;  then  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
that  negroes  were  not  persons  so  con- 
sidered by  the  Constitution;  and  then 
this  Nebraska  bill,  which,  by  its  pecu- 
liar wording,  prevented  the  people  of 
the  territory  from  excluding  it.  It 
needed  one  thing  more,  another  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  that  the  states 
could  not  exclude  it;  then  it  would  be 
lawful  everywhere,  in  Maine  as  well 
as  in  Louisiana." 

He  warned  his  audience  that  this 
decision  would  come  if  the  Democratic 
party  remained  in  power  and  con- 
trolled by  the  slave-owners  of  the 
South,  as  it  had  been  in  the  past. 

Just  here  he  used  those  famous 
words  in  question.  Why  should  he 
not  use  them?  What  could  more  fit- 
tingly illustrate  the  past?      What  fol- 


lowed?  They  were  words  of  prophecy 
and  have  been  as  perfectly  fulfilled  as 
any  of  the  Old  Testament  writings. 

He  spoke  of  a  resolution  that 
had  passed  Congress  to  re-open  the 
slave  trade,  and  Judge  Douglas'  oft- 
repeated  declaration,  "He  cared  not 
whether  they  voted  slavery  up  or 
down."  He  told  of  Judge  Douglas' 
eulogium  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
and  the  peace  it  had  brought  and  his 
curse  on  the  ruthless  hand  that  would 
dare  to  disturb  it,  and  said  that  his 
hand  wras  the  one  that  had  wrought 
its  destruction. 

He  charged  that  the  Nebraska  bill 
was  a  bill  framed  by  certain  members 
of  Congress  from  the  South  (giving 
their  names),  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories,  he  must  pre- 
sent the  bill  or  resign. 

Lincoln  said,  that  Douglas  asked  for 
time  to  consider,  and  they  gave  him 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  told  them  he  would  present 
the  bill. 

Many  things  I  recollect  he  said  that 
are  not  found  in  history,  but  this  let- 
ter is  growing  too  long. 

Lot  me  say,  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  Lincoln.  He  was  a  visitor  at  my 
father's    house,    and    I    have    a    letter 


now,  written  by  him  to  my  father  on 
political  matters. 

How  silly  to  refer  to  P.  T.  Barmmi. 
He  was  not  known  to  the  American 
public  until  after  this.  His  first  ven- 
ture, about  two  years  before  this,  was 
in  connection  with  Jenny  Lind,  the 
Swedish  nightingale,  but  he  did  not  go 
into  the  show  business  until  after  that. 
I  remember  him  well  in  connection 
with  the  Cardiff  giant  furore. 

Now,  I  will  dismiss  this  subject  for 
a  more  pleasing  theme — Brooklyn! 
What  goodly  memories  come  crowding 
up,  and  the  tears  start  when  a  soldier 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  hears  the  name 
mentioned.  Oh,  Brooklyn!  your  mem- 
ory is  enshrined  in  the  sacred  place 
of  my  soul  forever! 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in 
September  1863,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  was  sent  to  Brooklyn.  We 
went  into  camp  first  on  Governor's 
Island;  then  we  passed  over  and  en- 
camped on  the  old  baseball  grounds. 
We  were  weary,  ragged  and  worn  out 
by  hard  service,  without  tents  and 
without  clothing.  The  good  people  of 
Brooklyn  came  among  us  as  angels  of 
mercy.  They  cheered  us  and  fed  us. 
They   saw   not   our   rags   or  our   filth. 


They  invited  us  to  their  homes  and 
made  us  a  great  feast.  Pretty  girls 
pinned  on  our  rough  blouses  the 
flowers  ot  victory,  and  we  were  wel- 
comed everywhere. 

I  went  to  a  rich  man's  house,  I  think 
his  name  was  Conway.  I  have  never 
been  in  so  fine  a  place  since. 

The  sick  were  taken  to  private  houses 
and  cared  for,  but  this  elysium  could 
not  last,  and  in  two  weeks  the  order 
came,  "Go  back,"  and  many  were  the 
tear-dimmed  eyes  and  sad  hearts  as 
we  looked  our  last  on  Brooklyn.  Dur- 
ing, our  long  time  of  service,  the  men- 
tion of  that  name  brought  joy  and  hope 
in  the  Wilderness,  at  Spotsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor  or  Petersburg.  "Brooklyn," 
spoken  but  in  a  whisper,  would  bring 
out  a  mighty  cheer.  Yes,  a  soldier  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth,  when 
dying  in  the  Bloody  Angle,  heard  the 
name  "Brooklyn,"  and  his  face  lighted 
up,  and  with  his  last  breath,  he  gasped. 
"God  bless  Brooklyn !"  and  so  say  I.  If 
I  forget  thee,  oh  Brooklyn !  it  will  be 
after  I  have  no  more  remembrance  of 
father  or  mother.  J.  L.  HILL. 

Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  Sixth  Corps,  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Fletcher,  O.,  May  10,  1905. 
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William   Pitt   Kellogg-  Identifies   the 
Epigram.  * 

[Washington   Post,   April,    1907.] 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  in  1852,  just  fifty-five  years 
ago,"  said  former  Governor  William 
Pitt  Kellogg-  of  Louisiana  recently.  "I 
had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
was  in  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Il- 
linois. I  was  young  and  perhaps 
rather  timid,  and  for  that  reason  I 
remember  particularly  Mr.  Lincoln's 
kindness  to  me.  He  had  targe  black 
eyes  that  looked  out  on  you  from  deep 
sockets,  and  seemed  to  peer  down  into 
your  soul.  Though  his  cheeks  were 
rather  sunken  and  he  had  a  hungry 
look,  his  face  was  lighted  with  in- 
spiration; you  felt  in  his  presence  that 
he  was  a  man  far  above  the  ordinary. 

"I  sat  there  at  the  table  that  morn- 
ing in  the  court  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
was  then  known  as  one  of  the  great- 
est lawyers  of  Illinois,  leaned  over 
and  picked  up  a  book  just  in  front  of 
me.  As  he  did  so  he  bowed  in  a  kind- 
ly way,  without  saying  a  word.  To 
this  day  I  have  never  forgotten  that 
bow  and  the  expression  on  his  face. 
Four  years  later,  in  the  convention  in 


which  the  Republican  party  was  born, 
1  sat  next  to  him  as  a  delegate.  He 
represented  Sangamon  County  and 
made  that  great  speech  in  which  he 
said:  'You  ean  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time.'  He  had  the  most 
winning  way  in  getting  votes  I  ever 
saw.  Two  years  later,  in  1858,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate against  Douglas,  and  made 
speeches  from  the  same  platform  on 
which  I  spoke.  I  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  on  his  ticket,  and  he 
advocated  my  election.  In  1800  I  was 
a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Lincoln 
ticket  in  Illinois.  Only  this  morning 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  paper  contain- 
ing the  state  ticket  of  that  year,  and 
found  that  I  was  the  only  man  whose 
name  was  on  that  ticket  who  is  yet 
alive.  Those  were  wonderful  days, 
and  they  produced  wonderful  men,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
He  was  the  greatest  man  that  I  have 
known  in  the  fifty-five  years  that  I 
have  been  in  public  life." 
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